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THE WATER CURE. 


The writer of the following letter, Dr. 





Ros- 
‘erRT WESSELHOEFT, Is one of the most valua- 
Mle gifts made by the spirit of restriction in Ger- 
many to our own freer land. He combines the 
Sculture of the Old World with the hopes of the 
New. 


: 5 
his attainments, and, sharing the impulse whose 


As a young man he was distinguished for 


. . | . 
repression in Germany sent Follen, Beck and 
I s 


id, ‘others to be our instructors, was thought worthy 


or CoNSER- 
people in 
1y progress 
unless they 
r they don't 
re’s a new 
and respect 
n,” the old 
‘e such peo- 
When luci- 
ny old wo- 
any of them 
arliament— 
tinder box- | 
rrender!”— 
d women— 
very day go 
yrolessing to 
er-box ques- 
Yes, ready, 
l! the read- 
ing for apy 
out of fash- | 


man flesh.— 
ris thus es- 
United Sta- 
the coast ol 
salthy negro 
lars, and is 
‘ry, tobacco, 
the same in 
S. 
RO.—Benja- 
in 1804, at 
author of ap 
own Astron- 
1 proceeded 
Viathematics. 
reception of 
in very hand- 
he Academy 
e Maryland 
ecently pub- 
Barmeker. 


Vays.’ 

T. i 
ostay, 

heat of the day: 


; 


or the cord, 


reward. 


is a load 
there’s un abode 
breathe my last 


pubject, ‘‘ to review my studies.”” 

prisonment, ‘* ripens well on straw.’’ 
tan have enough of it. 
endurance 


oa, 4 
end willing mind. 


guch an 


fi: ulties at the expense of the 


but as men, with sane bod 


Bs the aim of the 


ibelieve in that method or not, will find 


of some years’ imprisonment in his own land 

This time, taken from the best years of his life, 
was not lost tothe resolute man. ‘* [ had an op 
said he, when questioned on the 


** Mun, like 


portunity,” 


fruit,’? it was said in the case of Paganini’s im- 


We think, 


indeed, both ripen best in the sunlight, if they 


But there are precious 


and peculiar boons only to be won from trial and 





only to be won from these by a wise 

That Dr. Wesselhoeft had 

results show. We belief he 
} 


intended for his 


one the 


Was not originally present pro- 


fession 5 the studies which he ‘* reviewed’? were 


of adiferent kind. But the ph.sician of the 


} 
filth 


prison became interested in him and taught 
what he himself knew of the art of healing. ‘The 


Attention of every young thinker in Germany 


cousciously or 


Wis turned at that time, uncon- 


Griously, to the physical condition of Man. ‘The 
Movement which pervades our own time more 
‘@nd more had begun its onward sweep. It was 


felt that the new men who were to upbuild the 


pew life must be healthy They must lay aside 


e 


thiust 





sminate and corrupting practices; they 


also forbear a morbid development of one or two 


whole nature; 


they must go totheir work, not only as minds, 
ee sto dothe work of 
bine minds. This just feeling was obvious in th 
great linportance uttached to gymnastic exercises 


by the young Germans of that time. Sharing 
this impulse, Dr Wesselhoeft was prepared to 
as nought unless it 


tee that the art of healing w 


be also the art of health. He brought to his 
§vork a well-trained mind, able toappreciate and 
Dppropriate the results of past experience, but 


he brought also a vigorous and hopeful mind able 


‘to detest the new laws of action wanted to make 


° ' eee 
his science one ol prev ention more than cure,— 


This is the problem of our dav, which theorists 


mnd practitioners are, in willing or unwilling co- 


W hoever 


of Dr. Wesselhoeft will perce 
Water Cure, and, 


Operation, trving to solve. reads the 


letter ive that such 

whether he 
valuable 
Suggestions thrown out and just principles inti- 


mated as to the conduct of that bodily life from 
Which ovr spiritual life should grow asa flower 
With regard to Dr. Wesselhoeft 


i$ a practitioner, we must, from personal knowl- 


from its root 


edge, pay him our tribute as to a man of exten- 
sive and various knowledge and resources, a 
most patient and sagacious observer of symptons, 
one of the few physicians we have seen of sutli- 


ciently enlarged capacity to be a student of char- 


acter in the patient, instead of treating him asa 


rer, Death! — 
lave: 

y grave; 

he wicked shal 


eat peace . 


; seems to 
. writer, 1 
y, states that, 
offered for 
and that 4 
D, with two 
» are raised 

Kentucky, 
en acres, de- 
‘ery frequent. 
thirty acres. 


n most given 
. in which 
eath are of 


id appears |) 
vo hundred 
be sold at 
ot less thar 


ede 


ae 


candor, who lures no one by false hopes. 


5 cused of cleansing the outside of the platter 


mere machine, and a man of perfect honor and 


W ho- 


ever goes to him may depend ona full and intel- 


ligent examination of their case, not only at the | 
present moment (to which physicians so com- 
tionly confine themseives) but in these circum- 
Stances of inheritance and education which have 
led to it. He will also find understanding of in- 
Buences from within as wellas without. How 
High thie praise is and how’ rarely it could with 
ruth be applied, those who have been so unfor- 
‘unite as toneed much medival aid will feel.— 
By Dr. Wesselhoeft they will not be treated 
merely as bodies, neither merely by rule and 
Precedent, but with a wise sympathy that can 
‘ary the treatment as required by the individual- 
ity of the patient, and they may be sure of a 
candid judgment, if no means of the kind are 
likely to be of use. We think there is something 
Very attractive in the thorough transfusion of sub- 
stance proposed by the Water Cure. It 


be agreeable, indeed, to have a new body drawn 


would 


from pure air, pure water and milk. He who is 
Purged by such a baptism can surely not be ac- 


Merely, 


d 


or being a whited sepulchre. We un- 
ee that cases of intemperance in the use 
0 2 . * 

spirituous liquors, which yield to no other 


Method do to this, and that the patient comes out 


lof occupying the patient in such an establish- 
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a child once more, with this terrible appetite 


literally washed out of the system. 


THE CURE BY COLD WATER IN BRATTLE- 
BORO’, VERMONT. 
To Horace GREELEY 
Sir,—'There prevails throughout the 
country a great deal 
the Water Cure: 
may be practiced in any place or unde¢ common 
circumstances. I therefore send 
count of it, which iay give to the public clear 
ideas of the truth. 
‘The use of water as a remedy for diseases bas 


of misunderstanding about 


most people seemingto think it 


you a short ac- 


been known to ail nations, in all times, and has 
been applied ina great many instances. I be- 
lheve, however, that it has been reserved to our 
century considerably to enlarge its use and to 
show what was the origin of that med tiscience 


which has become so complicated in these days 
‘This most simple and etiectual method of heal- 
men, interpret- 


ing Was not invented by learned 


ing and developing the traditions of their ances- 
It is to 


his observation of nature, 


tors. an unlearned peasant, led only by 
human race 1s 


PRIESS- 


that the 
ry VINCENT 
NITZ, living in Graefenberg 


indebted for its 





i small place situ- 


ated on a high ridge of Suedetes mountains, re- 


mote from the wids which medical art atiords, 
hiunuself undertook to obviate the diseases by 
which he or his family were attacked Encour- 
aged by success, he then tried to cure persons ill 
with the gout, a disease endeusic in these regions, 
ifter they had been Jong under constant medi 

treatment without receiving any benetit In these 
causes, also, he was su essiu His observations 
multipli d and enlarged; his views and judgment 
gained certaint The fame of his cures spread, 


and his growing ability drew to him patients, not 


only from the country round about, but from all 
parts of Europe. Nearly all returned home, 
either cured or benetited beyond their expecta- 
tions But now began Jong sutferings for him be- 
fore he attained his highest trian pis. He be- 
came the mark of cont npt, envy and caluruny 


to the regular physiians. Ife, however, went 
straight forward. Nature alone was his guide, 
and, alter fe \ ~ h ~ ul eal a 
physi ans collecting round hi to study his 
method. Since, many institution ve been es- 
tablished upon the planof his, and the treatment 
by fresh water has attained a high reprtation 
throughout Germany id Europe \ soci ty of 
pHvsicians has been for ee nh Greruany, who 
have cuit ted now for fis sthis method, 
commut ting to on ot and to WH Kt 
the results of th r rt sery tl : nd exp i Boes 

As 1 have sai! is on quite a high ridge of 
mountains that Priessnitz made his first: experi- 
I its, and it ts inthe same spotthat crowds of 
patients come sth to find hin @ie receives 
therm in th deep shades of the woods and under- 
takes to cure them by no other means than by 
pure mountain air, by the pure water springing 
frou the ro S. id bv bis marae ous ge 3 
vhich kno hie ) ) pop y si 
nD rentment to the 0 seus id i 
ualities In the way s e to ¢ ly 

ft would howeve ea Vain attempt in anv on 
to study thet 3 of his pro gs trom his 
eominunic ith be howe eT ( r til tir nis 
Opinions may b for himself, he does not now 
how to ¢ xpi in then iaonever tries to answ 
qu s b i obser ! s 1 
may find them ont by his acts a short 1 
striking maxins which he utters occasion \ 
You will al tind how strictly he observes th 
laws of phys 3 | plivs ows s es whiel 


he scarcely knows by name. 
In this wilderness 
find some peasan bic, that of 

Priessnitz is not at all distinguished We se 
| 


too, some larger houses, destined to receive such 


patients as may take up their abode with bin 

rr . 

The accommodations are very narrow, and the 
patients, crowded together in the sinall) rooms, 





are deprived of a great many comforts, but this 


> { 
) ol 





bemg re- 


ases,til then seem! 


they willingly endure, for the hoy 

lieved from dis rely meurable 

makes all other things comparatively indifferent 

to them. Many 
| 


winter, wht 


renain her even dcuring the 


his very severe in these regions, as 


from the fact tl it, an \ugust 


the thermometer stands at only 60 de vrees Rean- 


may be Hagia d 


mur at sunrise Priessnitz is of « pion that, the 
iter, th ious its op 


tion: an opinion which has proved to be true in 


colder the w more e@hea 
principle, if applied with good judgment as to 
the nature of the diseases and constitutional ten- 
dency of the patient for the 
begun ean often not be interrupted without dan- 


rest, a@ cure once 
gerous consequences to the patient, as has been 
demonstrated by many examples. 

A similar establishment, Sir, | have got up in 
this plac than at 
Graefenberg, or even on the seashore of New- 
England. About 2,000 settled 
around and above a hill bordered by the Connec- 


The temperature is milder 


inhabitants are 


ticut river. Fresh springs issue from all the 
hills. ‘Che water is the purest | could find among 


several hundred springs U have visited and tested, 
from Virginia up the White Mountains, within 
200 miles from the Itis only here 
that IT have not found them impregnated with | 
ven the fine cold 


sea-coust, 


sulphate of lime springs at 


| Lebanon, and thirty miles around, show this ob- 


novious mixture to a great amount, as every one 
may convince himself by testing one tumbler full 
of this water by a few drops of nitrate of silver. 

I have here bought a house in Elhiot-street 
and fitted it up for the reception ofa small num- 
ber of patients, with a plunging bath for ladies 
and another for gentlemen, hip-baths, showers, 
and a douche bath for 
more, forthe eyes, A 


single limbs, and, still 


douche is erected out- 
side the house with another kind of shower-bath, 
issuing the water in spray New springs can be 
opened and new douches of any power or hight 
can and will be formed as soon as required, 

Most beautiful natural walks lead to each spring 
within a mile. Hills and green woods, invite the 
patient on every side. ‘There is not a spot round 
about which does not deserve to be the object 


of a walk or a visit. 


I will now describe more in detail the manner 


ment, and will, in this way, give an outline of 
the treatment. Icall it an outline only, because 
it may be varied in so many wavs, according to 
the constitution or disease of different individuals 

Only those who have sen it can have an idea of | 
the niceties of application as to the water and | 
temperature. Itis distinguished, generally, by | 
excluding all sorts of medicines, by its peculiar 
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crises, Which are brought on by the effects of cold 
water, i great many cases, the suf- 
ferings of the patient. 

The patient is waked about 4 o'clock in the 
and wrapped in thick woolen blankets 


and end, in 


morning, 
ilmost hermetically: only the face and some- 
times the whole head remains free; all other 
contact of the body with the air being carefully 
prevented. Soon the vital warmth 
from the patient, and collects round him, more 
or less according to his own constitution and the 
After a while 
gins to perspire, and he must continue to perspire 
till his wet. During 
this time his head may be covered with cold « om- 


streams out 


state of the atmosphere. he be- 


covering itself becomes 
, and he may drink agsumuch fresh water 
Windows and doors are opened in 
r to promote the flow of perspiration by the 

As soon as the at- 
t there has been perspiration 
cold bath, 


presse . 


he likes. 


ord 


entrance of fresh vit 
tendaut observes th 


enough, he dips ti into a 


patient 


which is ready in the neighborhood of the bed 
No doubt, the first sensation of this bath would 
be disagreeable, if the skin of the patient were 


not in a high glow, so as to make him desirous of 


coolingy As soon as the first shock 3s over, he 
feels a sense of comfort and the surface of the 
waiter becomes covered with clanimy matter, 


ven out from him. The 
which have been opened by the process of 


which perspiration has d 
pores, 


perspiration, sack up the moisture with 


avidity, 
rding to all the observations this is. the 


moment when the 





whoesome char of maiter 


takes place, by which tie whole system gradually 


becomes purited In uno cause has this sudden 


change of temperature proved to be injurious. 


Phere is no previous excitement by irritating 


diaphoretics, and the ings are not heated by 
imibibing a glowlig alras is the case in steam- 
baths; the skin ulone is heated toa certain de- 
gree 

After leaving the bath, wiping and dressing,the 


illows it, takes a short 
y, during which he 
water. He must, 
drinking 


patient, 1 his ¢ sorder 


Wilk Or exereise In some way, 





drinks several tumblers of 


however, carefully avoid anv excess In 


which occ i disagre eableaggravation of the 


S1IoOns 
storuach. Habit produces miracles in this respect. 
great dread 


Persons who, in the beginuing, had a 
; from 20 to 30 


of water, learn to drink tumblers 





i day After the first walk follows the breakfast. 
None but cold food is allowed: milk, bread, and 
ln some Cuses t Experi 0 e hus proved that 
hot food in the morning debilitates the stomach. 
Persons who ive a repugnance to milk, at. first 
nay drink water only, but they will soon Jearn 
rt) i dati s commonly the first degree in 
ecovering the healthy state of the digestive func- 
tions. After breakfast, each patient who is able 


to walk takes a longer exercise, and, after it,goes 
ith waiting before he lets the cold 
the lungs 


nature a 


to the douche b 
stream upon him oniv while 


ne » 
ing. | 


are pant- 
cold, dry 


itients who have by 
nd rough skin, willrender it more liable to per- 


spiration by cold washings. Those who suffer 
from local diseases ty to soothe them by local 
ompresses, niore orless wet. If there are ob- 
stinat broil linents on the Outside orgiuns, 
they expose them ton cold water in the form 
of rain, or of mist orof a thick stream falling 
from a considerable hight upon the body. One 
t of the Jatter applications is especially 
worthy of remiat An anthritic patient, for ex 
ple, who exposes his hands, feet, or swollen 
is, to stream of water conung from: a con- 
sideral Hight, experiences, after sometime, the 
fi ving symptoms: a vivid redness upon the 
skin d 1 Insupporlable itching, while the 


, sometunes trom a sue- 


‘ntlv by local ulcer- 


Yo all patients it mast be reeommended to 


reis is muen 


s possible in the open air, and 


to drink as much water as they can without feel- 


Dinner will be ready at one 


o'clock. Scureely any where will be found such 


happetite as at the dinner-table of a water 


establishment 


Even persons suffering from the 


most paintu chronic dis rises, Whose digestion oe 


besides, unpaired by the great number and quan- 


have taken, find the fune- 
their natural vital 


tity of medicines they 


tions soon restored to power, 


The food given to the patient must be sipl J 
but suthicient In quantity; too coarse food for dis 
ordered stomachs ought to be avoided. Every 


patient eats according to his appetite and needs, 
iithough there are restrictions to be made in ease 
ss of the The 
careful to regulate the diet of 


of great weakne digestive organs 
physician must be 
such patients 
If the 


not too great, 


weakness and debility of the patient are 
repugnant to the 
commencing eritical exeretions, the proceedings 
of the morning are repeated in the afternoon,two 
hours after dinner, exceptthat that douche-baths 
should be avoided then, because they are too ex- 
Most of the patients finish their day’s 
work, after a light supper of bread and milk be- 


tween 6 and 7 o'clock, witha foot-bath, and all 


ndif itis not 


citing 


vo soon to rest, 
‘The sensation of patients under a hydro-thera- 
peutic treatment are remarkable, and 


hare produced by any 


essentially 
dillerent from those whi 
other medical treatment. 

In the beginning there is the agreeable sensa- 
tion of returning vital energy, and the awakening 
ofthe paralyzed functions of the organs, This 
excitement is not limited to the suffering parts, 
but in all the vital functions a wholesome change 
is produced lso feverish symptoms; 
before, 


There are 
which existed 
old and apparently 
difficulties come out anew, especially 


the pains, become 


violent 


more 
long ago repressed 
in diseases 
of the 
natural mixeure of fluids in the body, as in syph- 
ilitic, rheumatic anthritic dis 


seases,) but all these symptoms are only harbin- 


which originate im dyscrasis (separation 


scrofulous, and 
gers of mnportant crises 

Almost all patients exper after a 
subjection to the treatment 
starting or burning under the skin which often 
‘red with 
' shapes. 


ence, longer 


in itching, pricking, 


reddish 
pustules and spots of differe Diseases 
which ure p.odvced by disorder in’ the action of 
the nerves, commonly display only this kind of 
critical appearances. Many have been 
eured by this action of the ain without present- 
ing other visible tokens. If the disease, on the 
contrary, be one which has a material or sub- 
stantial cause, there will appear more and imore 
such eruptions, enough to convince those who 
hegan with no confidence, of the efficacy of this 
nethod The sweats of the sick person, every 
lay more profuse, contain substances which vary 
is much as the different diseases and 
causes. The many degrees and varieties of 


becomes, after a while, 


cuses 


method of producing perspiration, and by the|clamminess and tenacity, odor and [color, put 


a, 5S...” ” 


} 


their | 
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NEW 


this above any doubt. Sometimes the principal 
excretive organs carry off the morbid matter, but 
often, numerous boils purify the body, while, at 
the same time, critical and frequent secretions 
take place by meansof perispiration urine and 
feces. In going on for a few days or weeks, pu- 
tients feel gradually revived in body and mind, 
the appetite returns, the nutritive process improve 
and pains are diminished, till the change of mat- 
ter is accomplished and health restored 

I shall conclude this short account of the new 
method of healing, by some remarks and an enu- 
meration of diseases which are 
from it. 

I have applied fresh water so often in my 
private practice that I can form a judgment 
whether a fair trial can be made by a 


sure to find relief 


domestic 
treatment in real or even dangerous chronic dis- 
that 


to go through this 


The above statement shox, 


eases. 
energy of a patient is needed 
course of water-treatmeut, asthe applications are 
so manifold that it 1s impossible to give sufficient 
prescriptions for them Otten | 
demand new thought and new remedies. ‘Though 


the painciples are few, the best l 


new symptoms 
instructions do 
not prevent dangerous misunderstandings if the 
patient lives at a from the physician. 
{fa physician may bea bad practitioner upon 
1 fur higher degree patients who un- 
or of the real 


character of their diseases are subject to mistakes 


distance 


himself, in 
derstand ‘nothing of physiology 
Many Jose the right moment to ensure successor 
A noth- 


enlivening 


they get tire d out at last, if net injured, 


er obstacle to a home cure is want of 


company for walks and 


! ° 
treatment which allow association, 


in other parts of the 
It is 
sible for a single patient to be out all day in the 


itt } Os- 


iv, or tosit two or three times a dav ina cold 
bath withont having com pany whose syn pathy 

nd emulation adu.onish him to be faithful to the 
Reside. 
ceedings derange the order of a family its menibers 


are too ready to 


proper times and means as these pro- 


advise the tired patient to give 
up. A third obstacle, and, generally, the most 
mmportant, may be found inthe water. [have 
seen the treatment carried on for years with all 
other circumstances favorable, but without suec- 


PSs hbeenuse the bye Ing 


Water Was impure, ne 
pregnated with alum, iron or sulphate of lime,not 
cold enough, or liable to fail at times. 

It is such causes which make it 


find suitable locations, as to air and 


necessary to 
water, and 
patients. The diseases 


prepare hospitals for 


which require this treatment have their origin in 


the luxurious and weakening habits of the age, 
for which remedies have long been anxiously 


sought A more careful education, more sedu- 
lous attention to prevent secret bad habits, gyni- 
nastics, a simpler, less exciting diet have been 
prove d to be essential. But diseuses, originating 
require, also, a general re a 
7 he se 
treated to advantage at home where the injurious 
them are often still in 
operation, where there is dread of fresh air and 
water, hot and adulterated bread or other food is 
in use and a proper diet can hardly be provided 
for any one member of the family, beease they 


I! together under the tvranny of their cook. 


from these causes, 


edy, aceessible to all 


men. cannot be 


causes Which produced 


“are aii 

\mong these diseases take those of the skin. 
Ilow may 
us tetters, or the 


for vears driven bac 


you call back to the epidermis erup- 


tions, 


like, afterthey have been 
‘upon internal organs? And 
even if they appear again, how may you be able 
and remove at. the 


' . ow 
remove thet finally same 


time the drugs and medicines from vour systems 


which vou have swallowed in such quantities as 


remedies You have no douche-bath, no pure 


and fresh water, and are in need of great and 


constant attention, 

| do not see how we can remove the 
sufferings which originate from the 
me, lodine, Calomel, Tartar, 


cines Which have the 


Likewis 
use of Quin- 
Lime th 


same tendency to 


and medi- 
atiect 
deeply the cellular tissues. Though some phy- 
sicians of the new schoo! often give relief in such 
sullerings, they cannot show that they have been 
ible to effeet cures in so short a time and so rad 
ically as may be 


done by the water treatment at 


t good establishment 
The 


pplied im various 


more this treatinent becomes known and 


cases and climates, the more 


t will extend its salutary influences ‘To my %b- 
servation it shows itself peculiarly effective ; 

Ist In those chronic diseases which are as 
sociated with Atoria (torpidity, debility and want 
of energy in the system or in’ single Important 
organs. ) 

2d. In dynamic nervous diseases of a chronic 
ailected 


from disease in their own texture, in which cases 


nature (those in which nerves are not 


the diseases of the nerves may be called ady- 

namic.) ; ; 
3d. In the various spasms from both kinds of 

where very often neither the 


such spasms, nor that of the disease in’ which 


disease, cause of 
they appear can be discovered. 

4th. In cases where important organsare dis- 
ordered in their functions without presenting signs 
of material disease in theriselves, 

5th. 
forms (diseases fom fullness or stoppages of the 
the ab- 
domen) as dyspepsia, indigestion, hypochondria, 


In ple thora abdominals in its different 
digestive organs and the blood-system of 


piles, liver complaints, jaundice, costiveness, &e, 

6th. In the so-called diseuses, us 
gout, rheumatism, serofula, &e the nat- 
ural mixture of liquidities in’ the body does not 


dysorusis 


where 


take place or becomes impaired. 

ith. Inall diseases of the skin, itch, eruptions 
erysipelas, &c 

‘Sth 
of all kinds and characters 

In this latter class of diseases, hydro-therapeu- 


In the secret male and female diseases 
’ 


tic treatment has proved entirely successful, after 
they have been despaired of under any other. It 
makes, besides, no difference, of how long stand- 
ing such diseases are, except that an inveterate 
disease may need a longer and varied ap 


plication of the cure before the patient can be 


more 


relieved, 

I have also made frequent use of cold water in 
ind have experienced striking 
success from its application. Ina 
diseases which are attended by exanthema (erup- 
tion of the ekin,) as all kinds of typhus, searla- 
tina, measles, small pox, erysipelas, br.in fevers, 
lung fevers, abdominal inflammations, &e. this 
method produces astonishing results. Croup, in- 
fluenza, coughs of long-standing, though with 
aymptoins of incipient consumption, with hectic 
fevers, have been removed by myself and by 
other physicians throughjudicious app'ieation of 
the Water-Cure, though internal ulceration may 


acute diseases 


nflammatory 


in most cases bo aggravated by it. Bronchitis | 


and other acute diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory organs have been treat- 
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ed with such success that they seem to lose their 
character of danger. 

You will perceive by this statement that the 
Water-Cure has the most ample sphere. I will 
not know enlarge the index of diseases subject to 
its influence. Successful experiments will pre- 
sent further results, and, with your permission, § 
shall communicate from time totime such as may 
be instructive to your readers. 


Respectfully yours, 


ROBERT WESSELHOEFT. 


Communication. 


Groton, Conn., June 24th, 1845. 
Friend Rogers: The friends of truth 
know well that the greatest obstacle in the 
is the Church, 
hence it cannot be otherwise 


way of moral reform and 
than interest- 
ing to them to know what is the present 
state of her affairs. For it is by noting the 
position and movements of our antagonist, 
that we become successful combatants, 
Truth and Error are antagonistical in their 
very nature, and have ever waged a conun- 
ual warfare. And thoughtruth has never 
at any ume tully prevailed, yet it has ever 
been gaining pew victories, and new acces- 
sions of strength. And we apprehend the 
time is not far distant, when we shall fully 
realize the truth of the saying of your ‘*At- 
tic Weaver,” that ** Truth can whip Error 
anywhere.” But we proceed to what is 


particularly the subject of our letter. 


The Stonington Union Baptist Associa- 
tion, held their 73d Anniversary with the 
first Baptist Church in Groton, June 18th 
and 19th. The usual formalities were at- 
tended to with the usual solemnity, but with 
apparently little effect. The introductory 
sermon was delivered by C. S. Weaver of 
Voluntow, Conn., and was doubtless abund- 
antly characteristic of the man. It was, 
to say the least, a nauseating compound of 
He appeared 


to be wonderfully offended at education, and 


ignorance and superstition. 


it was quite evident he had none too .much 


of it. He would not have achureh meme. 


ber have much knowledge, and especially a 
minister, It was directly opposed to the 


interests of the Church. After denouncing 


human philosophy as the offspring of the 


pit, he the 
He would have the Chureh 


tention to 


proceeded to anathematize 


Come-QOuters, 


them 


pay no at not even so 
much as to give them a hearing; for said 
te they are of their father the devil. Last. 
ly, in order thathe might fully discharge 
his duty as a watebman upon the walls of 
Zion, le raised the hue and cry “ beware ! 
beware!!" But it is due to friend Weaver, 
iosay that he did state some important 
truibs in a most unequivocal manner; and 
They 
that the diffu- 
sion of knowledge is opposed to the in- 


‘twere asin to rob him ot bis mete. 


were such as the following : 


terest of the Church ; that many men are 
called to preach for filthy lucure’s sake,many 
others for popularity , and others tor an easy 
liviog. For ourself, we were acquainted 
with these facts before, but we confess, we 
were somewhat surprised to hear them de 
clared atsuch a time, ou such an occasion, 
aod from such a source. In the afternoon, 
we heard nearly every assertion of Weav- 
er’s on education, contradicted in the course 
of some eloquent remarks, by D. Ives, of 
Suffield. We wonder if a Church divided 
against itself can stand. Inthe afternoon 
came the reading of the letters from the dif: 
They all bewailed pite- 
ously the general coldness prevalent among 


And 


it appeared that although most of the Chur- 


ferent Churches. 
them, their wantot spirituality, &c. 


ches had held protracted meetings,and exer- 
ted themselves to the ultnost to produce re- 
ligious excitements in their respective socie- 
ties, only two, out of the eighteen compos- 
ing the Association, bad been able to effect 
Two churches 
had had each a revival, but not very extene 
When 


these was read, the moderator 


anything worthy of note, 


sive. the letterfrom the first of 
ordered the 
congregation to sing, ‘The morning light is 
breaking,” and was promptly obeyed while 
each sober divine appeared for the tme 
wraptin the light of ecstacy. But when it 


had 


died, as had been converted, and so they 


was announced, that about as many 
had not gained much, it was amazing to 
see how quick they changed their tune.-~ 
Their countenances assumed an tir of deep 
solemnity, their divine hands were raised to 
affected to mourn, 
and the Moderator ordered a prayer, whieb 
was offered accordingly. 


their faces while they 


| The tetiers contained accounts one would 
think anything but encouraging. It appeare 
ed that that prevailing’ pestilence, the bane 


' 
7 
: 
: 
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been among them like the pestilence wasting 
at noonday; and owing to its influence,some 
had been induced to leave them. But the 
most painful scene of all was witnessed, 


the second day of the meeting, when it was 


announced that they had lost more than 80 | 


of their members, over and above the num- 


ber they had gained. Grief was at once 


} 


depicted upon the countenances ot the de 
gates. The priests were in agony. But 
the fact was out, and they could not help it. 
What could they do? The 
they said, might be encouraged by it, or 
might use it-as a weapon against them 

They were ina truly deplorable dilemma. 
They reminded us of merchants | 
spoken of in Revelations, who wept and 
mourned because men ceased to buy of their 
motion was 


Come-outers, 


those 


merchandize. At length a 
made by B, Cook, of Jewett City, to have | 
a note inserted in the minutes, to explain 
why there was such a falling off. He said 
jt was customary for a set of scribblers to 
attend such meetings, and take notes of the 
proceedings, and afterwards to write letters 
for newspapers, in which they would bring | 
evil reports against the goodly land, and 
dirk the Church of God. One of his bretn- 
ren, attempting to repeat this last expres- 
sion, got it, “‘dirt the Church of God.”’— 


of further illustration, 


Another by way 
spoke of “throwing dirt in the face and 
eyes of the Church.” We did not of course 
pretend to understand the import of these 
We suppose the 


expressions exat uly. 


were some of those hidden mysteries, the 
clerzy tell so much about. After a consider- 
able discussion pro and con, and several 


long speechments, in which the charact 
of J. R. Dowling was handled rather rough- 
ly, we thought, for a brother, the motion 
was passed by a unanimous vote, to the no 
small satisfaction of a deceptive priesthood 
and a hypocritical church. 

We know not what subterfuge the priests 


may invent, to gloss over the fact that the 


churches have decreased in numbers,—a 
fact which so alarms them; but we can tel! 
them the true reason. The Miller excite- 
mentof 1843, caused multitudes to flock 
into the churches as a refuge fron the ex- 
pected judgment. But when they w that 
the earth wasn’t burned up, but matters 
went on about as usual, they found they had 
been deceived,—and now comes the re-ac- 
tion. They are determined not to be duped 
again in that manner. They will ask a 


everything. But the 


So they leave the church, in 


reason for 
wont give it. 
order to associate 


with reasonable beings 


out of it. Besides, too, all-powerful Free 


Speech has so shown up the ridiculousness, 
the folly, and the hypocrisy of the « | 


that every honest man will leave her. as 


matter of course. This association in 181 
reported an increase of 664 members; in 
44, of 291, and in °45, a decrease of more 


i| 


than 80. This is making a pretty rapid 
progress hill. May 


them a speedy passage to the gulf of obliv- 


down heaven grant 
jun. 

A great deal was said the other day about 
“ converting the 


behalf of 


‘* missionary operations,” 
heathen,” &c., but not a word in 
Anything 


the great cause of humanity. 


relating to China, or anything on the other 


side of the globe, drew forth their sympa- 


thies and their tears; while their souis 
mained untouched by the cries of the dk - 
trodden and oppressed in) our own land. 
Although the Association embraces 
churches containing members i 

not a vo:ce Was raised against thetn Phe 


could throw their broad sanction over 

the blood-guiltiness of the slave system, 
could support the oppressor against the op- 
pressed ; could help enslave three millions 
of their own brethren; and then with all 
the boldness of hypocrisy, bow down before 
God and ask him to grant them prosperity 
What heaven-daring infatuation! If there 
is a just God in heaven, they have reason 
to tremble for his judgments. But we see 


the church is on the wane. She must go 
down, and great will be her fall. 

We have only to say in conclusion, if 
there be an individual belonging to the 
Stonnington Union Association, in whose 
breast there yet lives a spark of humanity, 
the voice of Freedom and of Trath appeals 
in thunder tones to him, ‘* Come out from 
her, Ob my people, lest, 


drunken with the wine of her fornieatons. 


when ve become 


ye be overwhelmed b 


neath her ruinous! 
Yours in behalf of the Tru 
S. W. CULVER 


That Slave Woman he 
peal wade in favor of a female slave why 


recent I)- 


was in danger of Seing sold from Balt 
more totue far South, as been suce: 
ful Dr. Casper Wistar stated a few 


davs since in our office, that be bad re- 
ceived sufficient to redeem her, and that 
she is now free. The prompt response 
made to this appeal, indicates aa in 


creased sympathy for the slave that may 








cr My soul is not a palace of the past, 
Where outworn creeds, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 


| That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 


| 


The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change ; 


Then let it come.’’ 


CONCORD, FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1845. 


CORPORATION. 


I have said it never can do any thing good— 


nd it is true. Corporation is adopted in good 


enterprises only from custom, and because it 1 
the way public things have been in the habit of 
being carried foward. Corporation is of political 


origin. It is always, in secular cases, called 


| ** body politic and corporate.”’ In sacred cases, 


But it is the 


i 

| they call it Church. same dragon 
every where,—made up of pulverised and precip- 
itated capa- 


cities of individuality for mischief, but none for 


individuality. It has all the 


good. It has no moral character, whatever. No 
conscience—no pity—no remorse—no honor, no 
sympathy—*‘ no soul.’’ ‘* Corporation has no 
soul.’’ That is a bye-phrase even in the Law. A 
person without a heart. Is not that a dragon — 
of course ? How came the monster into being ? 
Why, men found something to be done, too bad 
for an individual, or any number of individuals 
to be guilty of, by reason of the relentings of hu- 
manity, and they had to trump up a legal per- 
sonality to doit. A creature coinpetent to mis- 
chief—without being liable to conscientious em- 
barrassment. Such a creature they wanted, and 
Corporation completely answered their purpose. 


Good things have been done, or attempted, in 


its name, Anti-s very Ten perance—Peaci 

Moral Reform, all have used it and done good in 
its name And while the spirit of the enterprises 
was warm in the breast of their movers, the 





‘ry of corporation was little felt or re- 
garded. The genius of the 


i movement was an 
And was continually dispens- 


overmatch for it. 
ing with its forms and rules 

In the anti-slavery movement, at first, Anti- 
and overwhelmed it. 


Slavery prevailed above it 


When Anti-Slavery at Jength transcended its 


forins too far and alarmed the jealousy of sects, 
Corporation attempted to put it down by majori- 


ty vote Not having become strong enough for 


, It was out-voted, and had to secede,—and 


organize anew. Not organize very diflerently— 


ut witha more distinet reference and deference 


to fi I rule It ** New-Organized.”’ In 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and the 
Lu n Society hich is but a branch of the 
we f little else than th 
Siilbie } } g 3 An i i M clung 
vew Yo stead of Boston, Anti-S] rv has 
I mp y so faint and feel and 
he spirit of Corporation and Clique so strong, 
that it need not “secede, to New-¢ Iirganize. It 
can command the majority where it is. In New 
Hampshire it cannot It has to secede here.— 
It has to swarm id colon And that, not to 
id being t-vol Ithas to absecond here, 
to get out of the presence and reach of Free 
spe h The spl it of freedom abushes it, and 
it has to sneak away to avoid the rebuke of its 
unvoting presence. ‘The other day, at our An- 


nual Meeting, in’ this place, ** The Board’’ had 


t abide the 


to abscond, could not 


because it 


presence and observation of the friends of un- 
fettered Speech Organization would take a step, 

Free Speech would remark upon it, cal/ing 
tttention to its character. Organization unable 
to abide examination,or observation even, protest- 


ed against being exposed to it,and finding it could 


‘t avoid it, seceded and fled It quitted the 
lown Hall and fled, appropriately to an old de- 
serted Meeting Honse. A House, by the bye, 

s ty hasbeen un formly refused ‘The 
| 1 vere W yned into it I ] rt 
] Lh | been owed it—they 

} f Vet st I se without 

t i Ph lon nh 
' Old Orth ‘No But 
they letin Lhe Board id there, in) some 
corner of its vast was Ilagar and her 
gitimate baby in the wilderness,—they dis- 
payed columns, and ** did their business.’? I 


Na- 


among a 


have Just seen a stately report of it, in’ the 
tional Standard, which fell in my way 
pile of political sheets in friend Hood's Reading 
‘They voted an approval of the doings 
to the Herald of 


They were 


Room. 
of ** The Board,’’ in 


Strange ! 


relation 


Freedom ! pretty much 
‘ the Board,’ I suppose, that did it. “The Board’ 
and the gentlemen from ubroad. Their resolve 
to this effectwas introduced by a young stranger 
of the name of Jones, who knew nothing at all 
abont the matter, It was drawn up in Foster's 
solemn vein, who did about all the corporating 
into Jones’ 


that was done, and probably put 


hands, as a tool 
I have a good mind to mention here a few of 


to the 


the leading facets in relation ssault on our 
old Tlerald, with intent to kill, by ‘* The 
Board’’ aided by VRilliam Lloyd Garrison.— |+ 
An assault by the way, Garrison never shall hear 
the last of, till he repents. An attempt at mur- 
dei wal § eachery that has stained his intent 
leeper than the blood of betrayed and murdered 
Dunean ever stained the hands of Macbeth. The 
great crime of Garrison’s Anti-Slavery existence, 
and the great blundets He madea mortal blun- 


vhen he thenght to subject The Herald of 
1 1 ** Now Hampshire abolitionism’’ to 
1s W good genius forsook him’? when 


he consented to follow Stephen Foster up to 


Concord to play the committee-man about the 


press ot the Herald of Freedom. Committee- 


man, after being committed, openly, on the 


like Rome’s gray senate, quake, 


THE HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


and nobody else. It was a blunder, and he | 
jnever gets over it. Self exaggeration may neil 
his head high, but that deed of his never can | 
| match with a Pioneer’s career or spirit. It will} 
| be a rock-a-head of him, while he lives. 

But a few facts to show what Corporation | 
has done here. The Herald of Freedom, | 
had lived, from January 1841, (when El-| 
bridge G. Chase abandoned it,) 
was willing to stand its editor, and John R. 
French, its publisher. 
knew any thing of it, knew that. 


because I} 
) 


Every body, who 


I depen-| 


|ded, for my compensation, solely on volun-| 
s 


tary contributions of individuals. French, | 


isolely on the same,—for his subscriptions | 


| were but contributions—no one being held | 
j 


to pay by Jaw. He depended solely on his} 
|subscribers, who were few, and many ot| 
ithem totally unable to pay,—and on volun-| 
| teer donations. The N. H. Society—who| 
in June 1833, voted to be responsible for| 
the editing and publishing, in Feburary 39, | 
threw off the publishiag, and in June 741, 
the Editing. 
even, to ald French a farthing, as publisher. | 
He published the paper as a volunteer, as| 


They never became liable, } 


much so to all intents and purposes as he 
It had 


nevertheless the name of the Society on its 


'now does the paper I write this for. 


\imprint. French put it there himself in 


January °41, without authority—but with} 


bona fide intent, because he then expected | 
that the Society had virtually, 


ing, would ac- 


and so did [ 
ind at their next annual meet 
tually and in due form, resume the respon- 


ibility of the publication. They did not 


hy 


resume it,—but openly and unanimous 


resolve declared it to be on the publisher, 
lone, and appealed to the abolitionists of 
the country to. sustain him. Moreover 
meetings of “* The Friends of the Herald” 


{ 


were held at the time of the annual meeting 


of the Society, in ’42 and *43—totally sepa- 


rate from the Society meetings, and during 


their recess, to devise means of sustaining 
it, which all parttes concerned can well re- 


like 


Massachusetts by ‘‘ the friends of the Libe-| 


member. Meetings, those held in 


rator.” This fact tells unanswerably as to 
the position of the Society towards the pa- 
iper. Itis a great circumstance and in the 


ibsence of all technical facts, which we had 
got to dealing very scantily in, would be of 
The Soe ety Were no- 
of Free- 


’ } 


7 }s 
slerald heic 


decisive importance. 


toriously not publishing the Herald 


oy p. } ’ 
yt). ‘Lhe Friends of tie 
the Socie- 
| 


isures to aid 


iblie meetings atthe times of 


ty’s anniversaries, to devise me 


[ “ 


the Publisher. A thirg obviously that 


never would have been done, had the Socie- 
ty itself been publishing the paper or been 
responsi ile for its publication. It is only a 


circumstance occurring to me atthis mo- 


ment. Jt was notorions to all concerned 


that the Society were in no wise concerned 


in the publication, Another circumstance 
lL now remember. Some time in 1842, 


the Society made the Publisher a donation 
~—part of a present they had received from | 
i friend abroad. The rest of it they gave 
Parker Pillsbury, then a lecturer, in no- 
That the} 


jhody’s employ, whomsoever, 


Society made them donations and not pay- 


c 


}ments, looks not as if they were its paid 
igents, 
| The 


fon the 


‘imprint’ was suffered to remain 


paper. It was wholly accidental 


that it remained there. It was a thing we 


none of us had any oreasion to think of or 
to notice. It might <nd would lead readers 
it a distance, to suppose the pociety were 
publishin pap It could not mislead 
body here. Nor nislead Garrison. He 


1cenuous, use ol it, afterwards, 


as also of my sayingin the Herald, in Jan- 


uary “41, that the Society had taken the} 


publication of the paper into its own hands 
again. It was supposed they would, of 
course, take it;—afler Chase abandoned it, 


| who relieved them of it in ’39, and as re- 


garded Chase, I might properly say it had 
into their hands again. It turned] 


William Lloyd | 


|Garrison was rude enough to accuse me of 


fallen 


| out they did not resume it. 


|traud in saying it —as well as contended ig 
| was proved by my saying tt in January ’41, | 
1843. 


(It was carried on by tts present publisher 


that the Society were publishers in 


ifrom Jan. 12, 1841, to the next June meet- | 


ling,—when instead of resuming the publi- 


recommended the! 
Abo 
erally, because, as they savin their resolve 


ible and 


cation themselves, they 


subscription list to the iuonists 


gen- | 


‘its indefatig disinterested printer 


has no assurance of any compensation for 


his lal ors, or of his daily support, unless it} 


4 
And 


he has had none trom that day to this. In- 


may arise from the subscriptions.” 


dividuals had furnished him with press and 


type, and he carried on the publication at 


se ' . | } 
his own risk, till Foster made the Board 





issault on him in 18143. And it was made 


on the pretext he was squandering his sud- 


scriptions and donations. I said if he was, 
it Was not a matter he was accountable -to 
the Board for. I said he ought to be held 


answerabe only to the subscribers and do- 


be directed in a far more efficient chan- | question-—-a question too, submitted to him only | nors, who were furnishing him the money, 


a a) 


nao ethoenont thot Led bine op he 


| with any body, or that ever had been propo- 


| thing 


}to a contract,—that it was to prevent his | 


} struclion; 


| sickness, 


plying the deficiencies. The subscribers 
paid for their papers and had them, till the 
paper was crippled and stopped by Garrison 
and Foster. And it was because the Socie- 
ty had not taken the publication into its 
hands,—and because its Managers would 
not attempt to control the Publisher carry- 
ing on as he was, not on their responsibili- 
ty, bat his own,—and because the Society 
had mainly concluded to abandon corporate 
action and go on individual action,—asso- 
ciate—but individual and independent ac- 
tion—and because, moreover, the Herald 
did not suit Foster and his under-ground 
instigator—it was because of these very 
things, that in 1843 that new Board was | 
constituted. And in August of that year, 
the contract was made, of which Deacon 
Comings speaks in his letter on the last 
page. A very insolent letter, by the by, it 
is, as 1t looks now it is in print, and easy to 
IT only glanced at it in manuscript. 
The Deacon 





read. 
A jesuitical, spiteful letter. 
knew that when that contract was made— 
it was the first that French had ever made 


sed to him, in regard to the publication. 
He knew the Society had never done any | 
about the publication, since they 
He knew 
too why Foster insisted on reducing French 


abandoned it in February 1839. 





squandering antt-slavery money. He knew 


that was the reason French would make no} 


terms with Foster, and that the arrangement } 


was made with other members of the Board, | 


and to prevent a quarrel and fuss with Fos-! 


Sn far fr Sie ae i ! 
ter. So far from its recognizing the right of lis but to spoil the spoiler,to waste them that 


the Society to control the paper—or as hav- 
ing had the publication of it,—it was made 
in order, os the part of Foster, to bring it 
under Society,—or rather Board cuntrol. 


Foster’s complaint then was, that the Socie- 


| 
ty had not been publishing it—or their man- | 
agers either,—but that French was publish- | 


ing it, and was running it down. The 
Deacon has the assurance to charge me with 
Insiead of defending that 
Deacon, nothing but 
Boardship relieves him frow individual jes- 


But [ am not ine!ined 


dishonesty. 
charge, I tell the 


uitry and falsehood. 
to quarrel with him. I charge Stephen 
Foster with an infatuated, wilful and priest- 
ly assault on the Herald of Freedom, and 
William Lloyd Garrison, who never re- 
spected Foster’s discretion'very highly, with 


finally being his second, in treacherously and 


falsely betraying the paper and the anti-| 


slavery movement, 

The headforemost onset of Foster in °43 
was renewed in ‘44. Abby Kelley then had 
the kindness to lend her aid. 
generous requital of any cause [ had given 
her, tobe my enemy or the enemy of the 
paper—she is justified. I make due al- 
lowance for the headlong Influence to which 
And in Decem- 
ber, Edmund Quincy, and Maria Chapman, 
and finally my old bosom triend Wil- 


she had attached herself. 


|liam Lloyd Garrison, I discover all at| 
}once in hot conspiracy for tne Herald's de- 


That Edmund Quincy should 
follow the lead ot Mr. Foster, 1 was prepared 


to expect. He had written mea most in- 


| solent and threatening letter, the Sept. be- 


fore, revealing to me now the secret cause 
of the grand assault made upon the paper 
afterwards. 
assault, that Garrison was privy to the let- 
ier—and that he approved it. It discloses 


the existence ofa conspiracy on the part of 


ithe Committee, to destroy me and get the 


Herald of Freedom into other hands because 
of my opinions in regard to individual and 
corporate action, And it was on account of 
those views that the assault was at Jength 
made. They denied it, and pretended it 
was in regard to the ‘ownership of the 
Herald!” What was that to them—and 
what business to them, if they had cared a 
straw about it? They wanted to reduce the 
Herald—the Society and the entire move- 
ment in this State and all over the country 
so faras sympathy with us extended, to 


their petty tyranny. They wanted the 


| Buard at Boston—or a few of its controllers, 


to have the inanagement of ‘* New Hamp- 
charge William 
Lloyd Garrison with having been seduced 
to join in it, and betray the Herald of Free- 


shire Abolitionism,” [| 


}dom and its friends throughout the country. 


He seconded Stephen Fosier’s assassin at- 
tack on the Herald of Freedom. It was 
base aud cowardsy in him to do it, and es- 
pecially atthe time of my prostration vy 
They crippled the means of the 
Had 


publisoer and the paper went down. 


| | been able, we would, at least, have had a 


Let Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison answer it to the Abo- 
I record the charge here against 


battle before the Herald sunk, 


litionists. 


him, for all time to come, 


But I am writing too long an article and 
on a subject I apprehend the reader cares 
little about—so far. as the Herald difficulty 
is concerned. The paper lives—that is the 
main fact about it with them. 





| salaried 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


If it was in| 


I did not know till after the} 
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ATTIC WEBS. — NO. 8. i 


TOADS. 

We all love Beauty, and demand it—angq ;, 
may be whatever mars itis the print of som, 
discordant combination of the elements, o, 
want of finish im the great design. Y,, 
never came out of the Heart of Naturean, 
form that had not some faint gleam of the 
All-Beautiful, some finger-traces of the 
Prime Artificer, discernable even to us— 
Whatever God has seen some cause jj, 

making, may we not also find some cy, 

for liking. That loathed, despised, and ny 

creature there, so stoned of boys in cry 

wantonress, so trodden under foot of eve 
beast, so shrunk from, as in horror, by ki. 
slippered Misses,—is he not a God’s-won 
too, a living, conscious thing, to suffer ap 
enjoy? Aye, and not in vain has he, 
being, even to your calculating, penny-wisge 
Utilitarian. A humble worker, he, lowly 
indeed, but yet a worker far as in him lies, 
--think of that, soft-fingered Idler—a reno. 
vator too, not useless in your gardens, 















Chosen by native aptitude to offices of Trust, 
never betraying it,—think of that, all Texas 
ye Texas-worthy — Swartwouters, 
and ye hopeful yet to be. A volunteer, un. 
servant — Bean-protector anj 
Squash-warden, names not in song, titles 


—and 


unsonorous, a very homely service, buta 
very good one; and yet he has no covet. 
ing of beans or squashes, (which I take ty 
be the modern phrase for loaves and fishes, 
—O think of that, Ambitious one. O think 
think, think all Christendom, thou and thy 
[eater-] pillars! His very destructiveness 
lay waste the good, showing that Nature 
even in her more unpleasant features keeps 
|a kind of balance, loss and gain accoun 
a sort of “‘descendental ” harmony, whic) 
on a downward scale answers to that whic 
jrules high up among the stars. But ther 
is not this only in him, that poor hated one, 
| there is some image of the upper harmony 
|some glimmer of the truest beauty, even it 


that hump of wrinklesand grey warts,— 





‘<The toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.”’ 
: , 
|Aye, anda pair of them, those diamoni 
eves, that glitter like the stars and the dew. 


drops. No Pearl-diver gave his life fr 


them, to feed weak vanity, no human hear 





beat was smothered in dark mines, in hun: 
|ing for them—-they are native there, part: 


{his own vitality. Daughter of man, crow: 
jing thy unbought radiance, with gleam 
}from the deep caves, he whom thou shvi 


iderest to behold, hath gems as bright 


ithine! He also stands among things maé: 


la thing, in one way rivalling thee anda 
roleconda. 
| with the Nightingale, who has, as_ repre 
But how she sing: 
They thought 
notes there 


Fable has said he swap'd eys 





| sented, very dull ones, 
and makes the Poets sing. 





no doubt, with such sweet 


| should he eves to match; and could sot 


| dream where that poor toad could find those 
| twinkling beauties. if there was no er 
|change. But there was no such thing, the 
| Fable is not true ; those eyes are his, and 
l’*twasno Poet like the Nightingale thi 
| would have ever claimed them for her. He 
ishould have known that Nature never gave 

her beauties all to one. There is not foun! 
‘in all her works, that spirit of huge monop: 
|oly which makes the artificial world groaa 
so in horrible discord. She gives some boot 
The Flowers tha 
| bear the hrightest hues, have yet no plea 


r 


fant odor, while little Lilly-bells down ‘10 


} 
| 
{to all, and all to none 


| the grass all hidden, make the whole alt 
‘around them drunken with their’ sweets; 
the Birds of gorgeous plumage have 0° 
song, but those winged melodies which drive 
the heart into home-sickness for its dreamed 
lof Paradise, come to us in dull black and 
dingy brown. 

Those starry eyes in that bruised reptile’s 
head, are set there as the mark of God 
that he should not be scorned. I laugh, 
perhaps, good-naturedly, to see the rough 
ridge of his bumpy back—(mountains that 
lodge his gems under their brows)—and 
smile at the grave unction of his look, 
[dignity of port, so like our own officials, but 
never without reverence for that withi? 
him which reveals his great paternity. Se- 
date old fellow, hop along in dewy mooa 
light, making the night-walk not all lonely; 
and when morning comes, go hide from 
heat and danger under some generous dock- 
leaf. There sit and veil thy eyes under 
closed lids, as the high heavens veil thers: 
| Let others use thee as they will, irreverent 
ones, that heed only what bards have caD- 
onized, I hail thee as one tutor im the great 
Life-school, and will not scora to learn of 
thee. With most exemplary patience thou 
hast taught this trath, ‘ They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” A thousand 
years hast theu been known (o rest, case 
in impenetrable rock, unmurmuring,thoug® 
thy circumstances must have been most 
hard, tarrying there till some way has oee® 
opened for thy usefulness, Does not thy 
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for the politics of the two parties—only, I think | ‘monomaniac’ hold on me, —a‘ band of} Charles Remond, Wendell Phillips, Ste- 
the ‘“Law and Order’’ Party the most tyrannical | brothers’ anc sisters meet together to see phen Foster, Frederic Douglass, James N. 
| what can be done to help a poor neighbor. Buffum, Addison Davis, did much more , 
Their hearts burn with love,and every spirit] talking, or ‘gab’ as Frederic impatiently 
is moved to encircle their unfortunate or | called it, than the few friends of unrestrict- 
* 
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I 
; ull thy hour is come, nor waste thy force|a matter of crime. Atthe rate of $1400 
| in seeking for thy work. It shall come to/a year was the stipulation of the contract 
thee when thou art prepared, and never can} for publishing the paper. I published the 
be done well till it does. Because thy neigh- paper 10 months, and received of the sub- 






of the two—and against them, I hope the others | 


mand it—and it will succeed. Iam glad, at any rate, Dorr is 


* * 
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thou not rest? 


do. If resting be thy duty, rest, if doing, 
There is a whole sermon of comfort in 


S some will not accept it—for there are those 
who'll not discern the moral of a thing if 
it don’t stand out like the proboscis of an 
Elephant. But ye willtake it. Souls that 
jook forth like those bright eyes from poor, 
© vopolished bodies, great kings in shabby 
F huts, beautiful angels swathed in rude, 
F coarse garments, all of you have here a type, 


bor frets, must thou? or it he digs, shalt 
I tell thee, poor, work- 
hunting soul, God never put thee here to} 
work without supplying thee with work to 


scribers and donors between 7 and $800— 
and never received a cent from theBoard nor 
any other source in addition—and whoever 
says theBoard fulfilled the conditions of that 
contract, or ever paid mea single cent in 
any way whatever, states that which is en- 
| tirely destitute of truth. Al] the way the 


connection with those eyes. It may be that) Board ever paid me money—was my sim- 


| ply informing them 1 had no claim against 


| them—and then they recording upon their 
| were settled.” 
| N. H. A. 8. Society to show they ever paid 
|me a single cent—other than a donation of 
$70, some three or four years since. 


Farther along in the article, the Deacon 


book of records ‘ that al! previous contracts | 
I challenge any Board of the | 


out of prison, and I hope he will never take their 


oath of allegiance. He will be man enough 


without any of their franchises. Let him now go 
for a broader liberty than can be won or lost by 


Rhode Island cannon. 


IT RAINS. 
While I am writing, it is raining most magnificently 


and gloriously, outdoors, It absolutely roars, it comes 


}down in such multitude and big drops. And how re 


freshing. It waters theearth. There has been but lit 
| Ue rain and our sandy region had got to looking dry and 
distressed Every thing looks encouraged now, as the 
great strainer over head is letting down the shower 
The grass darkens, as it drinks itin, witha kind of deli- 
cate satisfaction. And the trees stand and take it,asa 
cow does a carding. They hold as still as a mouse, 
The dust of the wide naked street is 


And 


stirring a leaf. 


transmuted into mud, 


bath, | : ' 
}moon sometimes extinguishes the stars. | 


while they “abide its peltings,” not moving a twig, or | 


the stages sound over the | 


fallen brother in the arms of sympathy.— 
And the thought is uttered, It is a 
great thought, and suggests a thousand 
others, which come rushing up into the 
mind, and seeking vent like the waters of 
| the mountain spring. And as they flow forth 
from the sparkling minds and mingle to- 
| gether; or (to lay the metaphor aside lest it 
be called inflated, ) as the kind voices break 
forth, laden with friendly sympathies and 
suggestions,—it will very likely happen that 
no one will time his utterance by the clock, 
and that frequently one person will inter- 
rupt the other,—and possibly extinguish his 
thoughf$,— just as the intruding sun or 


| This happens in every friendly consulta- 
ition which ever takes place, and nobody 
ever dreamed that it was ‘ mobocratic,’— 


not considered ‘a la mode,’ and a modern 


though in the ‘higher circles ’(!) of life it is| 


| ed speech. * 
| . ™ One would suppose from 
| what has been said of that meeting, that it 
| was all cloudy, or perhaps a ‘pillar of cloud 
| by day and fire by night.’ But on the con- 
| trary it was distinguished by some of the 
|most brilliant and profound anu-slavery 
| speeches | have ever heard. . So 
| too great words and greater thoughts were 
|spoken by Thomas Haskell, Emery B. Fay, 
Abram Folsom and others. And at our Jast 
|afternoon gathering the Sun of Free Meet- 
}ing grew more and more beautiful as it ap- 
|proached the horizon, [to rise as we trust 
}on many other and happier days,] and the 
\clouds which all the day had been obscuring 
|\ts light, had to serve now as its triumphal 
| chariot. 

Had 1 room I would give a sketch of that 
meeting—for I am in the mood—but those 


old tyrants Time and Space warn me 


ing that Nature never quite ne; | | , | . er 
ker, he, lowly teaching that Nature never quite neglected talks of the necessity of the interference of | road, as if they rattled on naked pavement. Puddles) Columbus has ‘ discovered ’ that it is —e ime attempt,—and | obey. * . 
any one,—that not for one, nor two, nor the Board in the publication of the Herald, | *t"4 i" all the hollows. You can hardly see the peo-| anarchical! Now to my way of thinking, | ‘3 : * * 8. C., IB. 
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: ing of thine angel-eyes, the out-flashings| ’ |ning strikes you—what of that. It wont hurt you. ter comparison, e sone auary | the Jury’s recommendation to mercy, the 
Paradies thence of thy diviner Soul ? on rich and rare means of obtaining a liveli- |. payored man,” truly, as uncle Pope says, “ by touch | bird as he sings among the green retreats of| Court would only adjudge him to be con- » 
| features keeps J Z |hood!! And the poor Standard --suffocat- | ethereal slain.” A light touch, compared to Disease’s, | bis native island, does no exceed in beauty | fined in the common jail for a period of 
gain accoun He must indeed be sceptical, who can de- led even to appoplexy with patronage and | the Doctor’s—or Poverty’s. I am no trifler with human the song of the same bird imprisoned in a@/iwelve months and paya fine of $1,000, 
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¢ things mad 
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he swap'd eys systems, and new modes, yet never dream-| that period, was about 1150. Now, 1 say, | blest, floweret which we tread under our| among his disciples down to the present slavery spirit needed at the North—firm 
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many features we disrelish, may we reject 
the whole. O man, wilt thou refuse to ac- 
cept this tact as full of hope? Thou 
; cramped, torn, trodden, long-despised Hu- 
manity, deemed wholly vile and likened to 


brute deformity a jewel also? Hast thou not 
+ somewhere, eyes like the morning, kind- 
> ling with glimmerings of divine light,beams 
} thattestify thou art achild of the Eternal 
| Good? What 
heaven, and a more perfect Life than ever 


are these fever-dreams of 


yet was seen ? what these wide gleamings 


Sof the Truth in manifold 


the very worm; is there not yet in all thy| 


on account of my want of economy in the 
management of the establishment, and the 
extravagant pay [ was receiving for my own 
services. He says something about my 
| ‘* incessant calls and drains upor the pockets 


lof abolitionists.” The Board have had 


| 


| much to say in their public documents about 
my ‘‘extravagance,” and “slackness in 


| business,” 





talked of its being “‘an open question, 


| whether he has sustained the paper, or the 


And Mr. 


$1200 salary, has taken up the mean cry, 


| paper him.” Garrison, on his 





and very coolly and kindly have | 








deeper love and holier desires. Weave on 


then, O thou better soul in man; fashion 


ein neces einige ‘ ei ah 


helps that shall be left behind. 
> heed the ery that calls thee reptile,—and 


around thee to thy need, new faiths, new} 
i 


ing that thy forms are aught but transient} 
Toil on, nor} 


| $4810,49, for three years and eleven months 
| would be a fraction over $1228,20 a year. 


The average edition of the Herald, during 


was very far from being extravagant---and 
| those who make such a charge must be very 
ignorant or exceedingly base. But to make 


| ple for umbrellas—and the clouds look as if they had not 
done with us. 
jlooks lowery. Letit rain. All for the best. It is ex 

| traineous, but I could {hardly help noticing the great 


Rain and saying this word aboutit. Ithink the more 





more they will regard each other, and loveeach other, 
fand the less inclined to—enslave each other. The 
| readier abolitionists they will become. And the better. 
Ihe Rain isa great anti-slavery discourse. And I like 
| to have it pour. Noeloquence is richer to my spirit, or 
|music. A thunder shower, what can match it for elo 
quence and poetry. That rush from heaven of the big 
in what multitude and succession, and how they 
How 
reofand onthe thick tree tops. 


to a tired boy as he 


drops 


sound asthey strike they play on the old home 


What music to go to 


sleep by, laysunder the naked roof 


\nd the great low bass thunderas it rolls off over the 











‘harshly on any pure mind. And yet who 
lof us is in harmony with the snirit of this 
}beauutul Spring? Whoof us yields up 
lsuch grateful incense to heaven as the hum- 


breathes so much of the spirit of love, as 
yonder little quail, whose breast swells with 
joy as he whistles his gladsome matin.— 
Speaking of the birds, I could not help 


I'he prospect for the Canterbury meeting | 


mankind regard these beautiful doings in Nature, the | 


the order of a few friends meeting together 
in friendly union and holding that unre- 
strained and unembarrassed intercourse 
which is the peculiarity, as itis the glory, 
if not the essential life, of friendship,—is 
much more in keeping with the great laws 
'ot nature, than the order of a body of peo- 


ple who have subjected themselves to the| 


bridle, the curb-bit, and the lash, of a chair- 


man or ‘ business committee,’—and stand | 


in obedient readiness to ‘hor’ or ‘gee’ at the 
word of command. The _ noble 
which caree:s across the prairies with the 
speed of the bird, and whose ‘ neck is cloth 
ed with thunder,’ does not differ more from 
a broken down stage-horse, whose skin is 
worn thread-bare by whips and harness, — 


like this man;’and I am inclined to think 
that his advocacy, exercise, and encourage- 
iment of free speech, was one of his most 
heinous offlences,—as it has certainly been 


. . ‘ v7” 
cacy of it is considered ‘monomaniasm’! and 
*mohocracy’!! and mere fe 

And this brings me, naturally, to our late 


‘ 1 
gau 


animal | 


Tue Stave Trape—SeEnTENcE oF Cape 
;TAIN Penpieton. In the U. S. District 
| Court, sitting at Baltimore, on Monday last, 
Judge Heath passed sentence upon Jascn 
L. Pendleton, captain, and Robert Baker, 
| fst mate, of the brig Montevideo, who were 
indicted, tiied, and convicted of a misde- 
|} meanor, as officers of said brig, in being 
| concerned in the slave trade on the coast of 
| Africa. The learned Judge, in passing sen- 
tence upon the prisoners, prefaced it with 
an address of great feeling, in which he re- 
| viewed @l the evidence given upon the trial, 
{and depicted in vivid colors the horrors of 
ithe slave trade. He stated that the extent 
of punishment allowed by the law was two 








| sede there, they may print and publish there, 
jthey may even go on tours of anti-slavery 
| agitation, and not only be sate, but honored, 
jentertained and paid. This is the anti- 


but Christian, courteous, kind, approaching 
ithe slaveholder in argument, not denuncia- 
tion; in persuasion, not in brute violence 
}and toree.”’ 


t notes thee}. anon the Heaven that all have looked for oe : i New Hampshire meeting, — to compare | da shih “aie ea Oe ei 
# , . i a few ute ' fale a ra pe 1is editor be so blind as not to see 
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and could not up there in the stars, will burst out upon ’ P neath a achie tree whese branches were j that this state of things at the South is 


ould find those 


/ was no er j fresh beautiful, and full of joy. A true. ; . 
uch thing, the P” x of the most experienced printers of the|ties of free meeting. Now and then, one parison ;—for the meeting, fin the main} so| re face of opposition from such as be. C. yt 
sare his, anip | DEACON COMINGS town---men who have had much expe-|! the most musical of them would send | far trom being free was a wild struggle for|""* “2Y !8 comparatively violent, and yet ; 
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Earth, like the new flowers of Spring, 





| dispute, 1 have obtained the following cer- 











tificate touching this point, from a number | 


peopled with these beautiful songsters, that 
they were illustrating,toa charm, the beau- 


sweet singing of birds, andthe kindly inter- 


course of friends, sound odd. Very 


AndI shall decline making a com- 


may 





wholly the result of what has been done at 
jthe North, by anti-slavery men—done in 
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THE 


HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


POETRY. 


THE LIFE CLOCK. 


There isa little mysticclock 
No human eye hath seen, 
That beateth on and beateth on 


From morning until e’en. 


And when thesoul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 
Itticks and ticks the livelong night, 


And never runneth down. 


Oh! wondrous is that work of art 
Which Knells the passing bour ; 
But art ne’er formed or mind conceived 


This life clock’s magic power 


Nor set in gold nor decked with gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed, 

But rich or poor 
Each bears it in his breast 


or highor low, 


When life's deep stream mid beds of flowers 
All still and softly glides, 


Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 


It warns of passing tides 
When threatning darkness gathers o'er 
And | es! wht visions flee 


Like the sullen stroke of the muffled oar 


It beateth heavily 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm 


For deeds of hate and wrong, 


Though heeded not the fearful sound, * 


Its knell is deep and strong, 


When eves to eyes are gazing soft, 
And tender words are spoken, 
Then fastand wild it ratties on, 


Asif with love ’twere broken, 


Buch is the clock that measures life, . 
Of flesh and spirit blended 
And thus ’twill run within the heart 


; 
isended 


Till that strange te A 
NEVER GIVE IT UP 

Never give itup! itis wiser and better, 

Always to hope than once to despair ; 


Filing off the loads of Doubt’s cankering fetter, 


And break the dark spell of tyranical care 


Never give up! or the burden may sink you 
Providence kindiy has mingled the cup, 
And, in all trindsof troubles, bethink § 
The watchword of lite must be, never give uy 
Nevergiveup! There are chances and changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success—if youl! only hope on 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
is the true watch-word of, never give up! 


Never give up !—though the grape-shot may ratile 


Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst 
Stand like a rock—and the storm-ot the battle 
Little shall harm, though doing their worst, 


Never give up! if adversity press 


Providence wisely has migled the cup, 
And the best 
Is the stout watchword of, Never give up 


cima a 
DEACON COMINGS AGAIN. 
Something of a tax on us, if not on the 
think I 


counsel in all your distresseg, 


reader—but J will not refuse ita 


place. If 
at all I would sav to the Deacon—! hope he 


} 


will consider us and let this be all—unless 


he may have someting that he really and 


honestly thinks ought to be said. | 
80, 

And a word more T Pave no 
with Deacon Comings. He was not at 
original party to the mad-eap assault on 
the Herald of Freedom. Ido not like his 
conduct in adopting it. [ think him jesuit 


ical, and disingenuous, and, at length, spite- 


ful. Butl will not quarrel with him. | 


have a more responsible and more culpable 
t ! 
lt | } tt 
isSauilt to look tO and a na 


endorser of this 


to. Perhaps the Publisher may want t 
saya W to some of the Deacon's state 
ments in relation to) himself. I will only 
commend the Deacon, now t.e has fa 
new-organized, to look alter Dis corporat 
and murs organ, the Board’s Herald 
He may vsee Whata Board can do witl 
a paper » New H I hi 
{ OF H, June 223.184 
N. P Ros Se 
Dear Sir: l have had from 
a neighbor's paper, the perusal of my lette 
of June Sth,to you,and your Notes thereon 
reply to some of your position by way otf 
rejoinder, is of course trom question p 
pounded, to which answers are claimed. 
| offer a rejoinder, though it is pretty cer 
tainly intimated thatit may not be eratily- 
Ing to the reader, to see much of this t 
re ( ce io itor to discant on 
if lt is mine to offer, and yours to rejeet, 
! \ re ' 
\ ee first, how far we il aggre? 
Te noi hereafter waste words on 
the | We at then, First, agreed 
In the fact itthe Board setthkement and 
Ce \ IS43, were made wit! 
your aavice | lapproval. Second, we 
are agr ' Board did legitimatety 
then exist, right to et as uch, 
the affairs ol : ety ind ube Elerald 
Althoug hy a se srepresent you lt 
| 
this, i do not represent you as sayine this 
n words. I represent you as saying it 
actions. Youagree to the ions. and do 


not pretend to have said 


that those actions did pot speak truly i 


aaveh 


Wuplyins 
thei legitimate importand itis now too late 
by two vears at least, for you to say tt 
when you advised the Board to aet, an 

did not have youra 


fo act, we sent, that t 


Be ird “were properly in charge of th prurt 


lishing of the Herald,” (the s etin whi 
your advice Was given, Hin your asse! 
to the acs leave to the reader to judg 
whether [ niisrepresent the language ol the 
actions. If ldo not thea we are agreed 
that a Board did le nately then existand 
bad jurisdiction of the publishing. 

third, w ire vreed that the Board Oo! 
(843 and 1844, stood on the same basis.— 
You de yot deny this, but you thimk “a? 7s a} 
one EA sa a i 


| which he 


I were to indulge my impatience 


j and Sisters would door suffer almust any 


eee 


” 


Of this the reader will judge, you| 
admit the premises. | 
! Fourth, we are agreed that the terms.of 
}contract of ’43 and °44, afforded adequate | 
compensation to the publisher, if fulfilled. 
1 alluded to the comparison between your | 
terms with Mr. Hood, and the result of our| 


extent. 
| 
| 


| six month’s printing of 
showing this in bold reliet. 
| notice of this point, and wisely, (not s/yly.) 


| 





agreed on this point. And we are also 
jagreed, Fifth, that the wickedness of the 
| Board for which they deserve so “‘conlemptu- 
j ous treatment,” lay in the matter of a Con- 
tract, not in its terms. And that the sin of 
| Foster was of the same character. 


I was desirous these facts should be known. 
That it should be distinctly known that you 
were counselled, and approved the course 
pursued by the Board in their elaims to ju- 
j risdiction over the publishing of the paper, 
}and in the Contract of 1843, which was as 
4a precedent tor 1844, I also wished 
fitdistinetly known that in 
ample and liberal remuneration was provid- 
;ed for the publisher. You say, 

‘the Board didn’t keep their part of the 
Contract, ihey never 
}and he never 


|} have something 


you sa\ 
those contracts 
however, 
paid him a cent, 

to.” OF this I 
{oO say. The Contract of 
1843 was honorable and fair, and no sham. 
Mr. French then reported the list of arrear- 


asked them 


age subscriptions, and his own valuation at 





Was Willing to receive them in 


payment of his ciaims 


the society. 


arrearage agalpst 


weekly issue 


tle reported the 


fot the paper at about 1300 copies, and 








about a 1000 pay:ng suoserioers, worth 
$1500, these were placed under his con- 
trol, from which to draw s payment, as 
lar as might be, ana the deficiency, if any, 
was to ve made up by the socie Before 
the year EX Pire 1, VIZ June 14, 1844, he 
stopped the issue of the paper, and announ- 
ced lis debts at SS70 Which he required to 
be | | before e reguiar is t [ tae paper 
vas to be ex ed agalt On examin on 
was CE ( 1 His f i] ts rou 
sul riptions lad ve neariy ept pace 
Witt l expencitures under lie cone 
1 Without 1\ ste ¢ Irom payment 
Y donations, the amountol which was un- 
inown to the Board. He was assured of the 
bility 1d readiness ol the Board to meet 
iny rearages 1 ¢ { contract, the mo- 
ment it’ Ww ace é Lie was finally 
settled with by | rdvand | his liabth 
ties as umed, i e Was permittee to re- 
tain ali the Old arrearages of subser! loos 
ie received in 343 And yet, as trange 
tis, Ve Say it tf n iV eller you fe 
the first intimation that en violated the 
Ontract Of LS405, nd also say that the 
Boa did nel ep r part of itjand never 
paid him a ¢ What shall I make ol 
Su us ( iF | a 
Fron) the Yeo ( pt ! - the old 
Ele 1 SI rrench i¢ t I report. 
ed te s of printing 1 [} since 
Ir. He yy ed it ( ent l 
vith due tt ry 1 On Frencl 
mig haves € I ) het HAL ¢ 
that contra Lbave one w | on 
vour 21st note You e,and I think not 
for the first tine re Ll mit S spe ing 
of the Novembe m 5 aon ed 
‘flair, and saying there « t nb im- 
partial Conve . 1 iwi 
rel 3 fou t ins i > j 
St¢ a | no irely ( 
) erroneous | t tint \ 
' ) ‘ of j neve ‘ ere 
} j l I ile ( ? y 
i j tl Ss 
‘ 1W i s 
i 
J 1 | e lO ay 
himseil ( Ol { \ hie 1 ! 
see 1 reelimportal | opose outoal 
favo o him, efer hina i on on the 
R port of e Convention, th you and he 
, I } na you > ud, spread 
| ! el ( ( . 3 \\ 1 t is it 
i [ Hie = ( thal 
mitt ( { t par- 
\ ] | esti ore ’ Hem Il er. 
! Ss Ww Te 
- t mpl ( ot | 1 dts 
{ { i j ! Get 
‘ ‘ ct { t 
t t i 
t t Aad 
t t now eet 
et fia \ | i fa ind 
\ nent a have 
een bhey ere then I rs 
it ul I ealment l 
wa inh ew, nthe Ost degree 
nr sce Wol V if ‘ I iri \ uroess,and 
' 0 ; Vv I t ) It ive any ovel 
re ( ervi Lild bt Ie 
ere ( ( ust vy | ( 1 trie ly 
1d} t upon the tenderest terms con- 
stent with truth ands t. That they were 
Into this ( il ic prea nent 
V any Wool iV Wotlive is What ave 
ot velseen cau to suspect, tha hey me 
u nero md unworthy are jurtal at 
He wan Ol those they naa miMously 
( »>SEeTVE has t eu to me the mos 
mii i hatter the whole ec liroversy, 
And | wish ere to bear my decided lesti- 
mony agaipstitas uncalled lorand without 
tsShnaigow ai ¢ 
And so of 1 unceasing reproacies ol the 
Yec ve Lo le of Coneord, with 
) cf whom t Wa ( paratively unace- 
yun ed in ity Mhimencement of the dith- 
Ulin nb View ¢ Ty ntereourse with 
thems | ou it s WhO ittair, L can sate y 
siay i\ not discovered in any one any 
other thay ndiy feelings towards Mr‘ Rog-| 
ere, OF French oaught have t discovered 
Leeda il e reproaches to which they have | 
subjected that would nad me to appre- 


1 ) . 1 | 
Ulerest of either Mr. gogers or French, mn} 


heod the least upsafetyv to the reputation or] 


heir hands with no other safeguard than | 
their iriend p to thew, and their sense ol] 
lright, {to a most trying test indeed ts 
}iher parnd their patience being 
subjected, Held up as the ready tools of 
Lite venactous Foster,” to do his tyrant 


Ww * the he 


: , 
/ have acted a contemptible and in- 


Yet! 


these abused brethren 


; 


are mild 
believe ino mv 


famous pa specitnents, 


soul 


pea Se er VO ee 


little too sly for fairness in tossing dust to this | from the ruin to which their own pugnacity 


the old paper as| ductors of the Printing office, and arrived 
You avoid a}at the necessary expenses of publishing the 


I think I may salely say, therefore, we are | economy. 


And now | have very little more fo say. | 


hupy belief is that ic over run rather than 


this conviction, first in the act of J. R 
isdriving them headlong. The earnestness | French in 1844, now fully endorsed by you 
of their desire to obtain a.Contract with the | and then by your joint act in the assumption 
publisher which pervaded the entire Com-|of the paper into the new series as you 
mittee, (and was urged by none more ar-|term it. After the first act he said when- 
dently than by the brother and sister of Mr.| ever the society calls for its paper it is at 
French,) I could never fully appreciate untit| its service. And atthe close of what you 
[ obtained the result of changing the con-|call the first series, he settled all his con- 
cerns as publisher ix the service of that So- 
ciety, with its Board pledging his co-opera- 
paper, under a well regulated system of| tion with them to secure the earliest possi- 
; ble settlement of all the remaining sub- 
scription due for the paper. And will you 
yet assert that the society had out grown 
organization, and the Board are impertinent 
intermeddlers, and taunting ask me if I deny 


I should now have no less uneasiness 
|under the former expenditures and_ inces- 
|sant calls and drains upon the pockets of 
|abolitionists who were trusting to the 
|economy and forethought of the central|it. To ask the question seriously would be 
|committee, than they had or than friend|mocking common sense. Butif you would 
Foster had under all the opprobrium then} prove the Society extinct you must then 
and now found upon his head. prove some other mode of acquisition than 

And I have yet to learn wherein to re-| you have yet set up, before you can prove 
proach him for undue solicitude or urgency yourselves honestly in possession. The 
for reducing the publishing to a contract. | plea that no-organization was once of the] 

I believe fidelity to the cause fully de- | Society, and therefore entitled to the rights} 
manded it, taunt him as you may with the|of the organization, on which you now plant | 
desire to turn the current of contribution to| yourselves is a foundation on which N. P. 
himself orto betray free speech and free Rogers in his days of the Lawyer would not 
meeting to Corporation. That his meas-| presume to set upa title to the old shoes | 
ures were seasoned with all that modera-| be threw over his neighbor’s fence when he| 
tion and suasivity of manner, which might | left the office for the Herald of Freedom. | 


Src 


have characterised some other minds, train-| To your pretensions that the Contract of 
ed ina more suasive school, | would not| i843, and those other proceedings palpably 
pretend. Neither do I think the elements | recognising the Society in the Board was all | 


with which he was brought in contact were} a sham to avoid a quarrel, is too despicable | 
of a nature to allay combativeness andj|a subterfuge to be answered, Jet it offset 
give scope to the suasive qualities. I ean }against things too true to be answered in| 
say with sincerity, I believe his measures | my former letter, and if there are any tough 
have been dictated by an honest desire to |spots in tnis, call them ‘* Boardly taunts,” 
the best interests of the cause. [jor “too sly,” and let it You aver| 

believe him an injured and_ persecuted | that if free discussion had been allowed, you 
brother in the abuse thathas been heaped} would have shelled out the facts to the] 
upon him. jaffright of Corporation like day light to! 
I believe the other memuers of the Com-|Ghosts. Let us have those facts and see 
have no desire that the viols of| the Ghosts scamper, don’t be too apprehen- | 


\ 


promote pass. 


disquietude of the reader, tll! 


wraih should be poured upon his individual} sive of the 
[ have answered those 


head, for one, 1 have no that he those facts are oul. 
nd between me and the enemy’s|that are out, and have done unless those] 


desire 
should sta 
fire. But if they think it important to kill} facts come, Notes or no Notes. 
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him first, as the more important mark, let 

them pour in upon him, and then let us, 

the soidiery, have our share, DEATH ¥ 
[In your 15th Note, you reassert that the 

no-organization company, with you, are the ’ 

New Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society, and 


—Is, I suppose, as natural, and therefore as 


desirable, as sleep—only let it come when 


the Board are a self constituted Board, and| We are fairiy worn out, as sleep comes, 
had no right of interference with the pub-| when we are tiredout. A tured man falls 
} ine of the } A as t li de. . 

lishing of the paper. And ask if | will de-) gweetly to sleep. A fairly worn out man 
py i? |] dodeny it. I grant for the sake of ; 


would fail, if not sweetly —at least not pain- 


irgument, that if) no organization is the N, 
It isterrible to be kil ed,.— 


Te faa ; 
H. A. S. Society, however numerous or j|fuliy, to death, it 
few, then the Board were seit appointed Or|pnotso, to die. But most of us are killed. 
: ; 
tappo d. as you please, and had no } \ ' 
: ; : >ociely, as itis carried On, 1s enougn to Kil 
right of nierference. But what was the . 


associated | OS body. Mankind can live so as to be 


¢ At 


defining the 


society when constitutes 
boay Wwith:a 


ecific object to be effected, tt 


Constitution ible to die,or else our case is a horrible one. 
e rules of 
What 
is no-organization 2 A com- 
many of the human family without any bond King of Terrors,” 


/ 


[t is horrible to live, if we have got to live, 
hershin. and svsien : 
menibership, and vstem of action, : " y ; ‘ ats 
i - underthe reign, ail our life time, of “ The 
promiscuous 
lt is terrible to be sub- 


of union, spec fic 


object of pursuit, or sys-|jects of such a monarch, 


fem ol action. ; | The following “ death-seenes of remark- 

How is the former consiituted 2 By 1) < 7 

? jable persons would be common enough, 

riving a written assent to tts plan of unton 
ind system of operations. How the latter? [ guess, if peopie were cenerally active 
By withdrawing from association. How} minded enough to be about any thing, while 
Goes the! rbecome extinct @ By ceasi ' 1. , 
it e former become extinct by ceasing they are alive. They wou!d then be alive, 
to improve its functions as an association, tal ; 3 

. , they were de; L 
suffering its machinery to stop. j tui they were cead 

Now you ask me the anomalous question| “28 ‘O88 as peopre are raid of their end, 
whether | deny that a group ot persons|they will bea prey. And they will be, so 

ving none ot the functions which con-| jong as they live selfishly and amimaily. A 


‘ 


ety, is the N. H. A. 3S. Society? \ : : 
high moral career wouid preserve them from 


Pstions 


= . - rO » "lator f salva wala 
upor ypothesis thata majoriuy of the |! Not in expeetation of salvation, after 
<( > once e¢ Ullny tive society. Im of feath. on their me ifs, but ihove ny expec- 
it ieteriu Cs t jie on as lo What tations about ' The enirit thatis Fister nae 

iW e s ety eXISts In Wohet r n ! } } p 
cupied in doing good, does not have ttme to 

t whiel Mione onstitutes tts existence o1 

it from wi 1 JU was cinally drawn | (ok muca about Futurity, ull it comes— 
to give tt existence. Your party may il itis the Present. | thought I would 
nossib] thouc} think not probab! While i * ' } “’ 
possibly (though [ think not]  LPraie putthe foliowtng article in, with this of- 


Slavery lasts) become the great overwheim- | 1 \ 1 of | 

: aa as and word of remark. 

ng party of N. H., and stand aloof from |" a eS Pane 
al ate 


PearaA pa gc Pe 
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DEATH-SCENES OF KA RSONS 


Irtions, as stron: 


nresent numbers in the old|—Mary, Scotland’s trail 
. . 


afew ultra Dem-|"* gloomy king,” witha degree oi 


beauty met the 


’ id 
is you Would fre 
. ' 
resoiution 


|- ‘ 


; ' ’ 1D ' 
own Hal] but | oink 

ocrats or Liberty men hold out to kee p the not to be expects frous her miislortunes, so 
' ‘ ‘tia ate siete elie " - ' . j 

iilot Box, in time the Granite State will | Qumerous were thes deserted by every 

remain one of the constellation of stars, and; friend exeept ber faithful litthe dog. = Sir] 
N. Hl. organizationists Will spread around Phomas More remarked to the executioner, | 
youre Gab—Gab—Gab company like the y w ise hands be was to perish, that the 
single yankee itround the Pp attoon olf Lies- scaffold was extremery weak. rm | pray you 


‘and for my} 
annoyance to me shilt for myself.”— | 

aised aha id. | Chaueer breathed his last while composing 
a ballad. His Jast production is called “A 
my mind of remaining ballad made by Geoffry Chaucer, on his 
Bur you should remember you first declared |death-bed lying in great pain.” ‘ 1 could 
there were but two votes; and to test the | Wish this tragic scene were over,”’said Quin, 
ruth of your words a count was called for,|the actor; ** but 1 hope to go through it with 
; not S persons | becoming dignity.’’Petrarch was found dead 


sians see me up sate,’ said he, 


‘ - . 1 , 
[he 25 vote is no small coming down let 


nd You say 
voted it would de seusible evidence to 


Vou, ol 5 pers 
1d 


lite in the society. 


| 


j 


ind you now say, certainly 
raiseda band. This ought to have taught) !o his library,leaning on a book. Rousseau 
you caution, I was requested to count, and | when dying, ordered bis attendants to re- 
did count, but) with very mu h less solici- | move him,and pl ice him before the window 
tude about numbers than you seemed to|that he might look upon his garden, and | 
have, or some upon the other side—tfor if lg adden his eyes with the sight of natute. 
three only was found, still the Society was| How ardent an admirer he was of nature, 
embodied in them against tue power ol no- lis poetically toldin Zimmerman’s Solitude. 
organization, aud with those there was the} Pope tells us he found Sir Godfrey Kneller, | 
question of expediency as to future operas | [when he visited bia a few days prior to 
But 1 counted vou} bis end] sitting up and forming plans for 
t bad reached 20 of 21, when a cluster of /bis own monument. His vanity was con- 
hands at the last end of the circle were pui|spicuous even in death! Warren has_re- 
down before | reached them with a distinct | marked that Chesterfield’s good breeding 
Lhey were visible but sot counted, only left him with death. “Give Drysdale 
[ calied them 4 or 5 by esumation, and 1jaebair,” said he to bis valet, when that 
am enabled to say without fear of coutra-| person was annovoced, Bayle, when dy- 
diction from any one Who made a full count} ing, pointed to the place where his proof: 
that there was not Jess that 23 votes, and | sheet was deposited, Clarendon’s pen drop- 
fe|} | ped from his hand when he was seized with 
the palsy which putan end to jis existence. 
I have never expressed an opinion as wien died while in the act of dictating. — 
salkins. aun: al numbers | Roscommon when expiring quoted from his 
have leid. aaide eespeiated action. 1. dan’ {own translations of the Dies Ire. Haller, 


1 or =e + wT ory ‘oc 
that you stand or fall upon this principle, | feeling bis pulse, said “The artery ceases 
You may hav thousauds of subscriber |te beat,” and immediately died. When the 

i ave ae bs ‘. . 7 ° 
Your paper may become the pet of the | priest whom Alfieri had been prevailed on 
i al ; ‘ . 


}t9 see, came, he requested him to call to- 
Whole land, and yet the moral character Oly dah 1 trust, will tarry f 

Saas ; rf s a oO 
the transaction will remain unchanged, and | ’ nang ’ arry tour 


; jand twenty hours.” Nelson’s last words 
you cao never reason yoursell aor me Into) “Tell Collingwood to bring the fleet 
ihe consciousness of its moral rectitude, it ‘ » : 5 = oe 


will sill be robbery of the N. H. A. DS. to anchor.— Religious Herald. 


Society, taking without color of right that 

Which belonged to another, and then tadu- 

cing his character to justify the deed. You 

have more than numbers lO acquire belore 

you can stand the moral test. You must 

tirst show that the society in ils associated 
vend 


Da yy s rtin Helo 0 an escape 


ios, Was ty theory. 


count, 


short of 2o, 
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Fienpisu.—A bleck boy was kicked 
in the abdomen, while walking in the 
most public thoroughtare of Baltimore 
on Tuesday, by some unknown white 
man, and so severely injured that he 
sas supposed to be in adying state. 


| 








All agitation—all commotion—all things 
being shaken—the heavens, the earth, the 
sea and the dry land. Minds seem to have 
been bound up for ages—held together by 
force and not affinity—and are now break. 
ingfrom their swathing bands and glorying 
in their freedom, bardly know what to do, 
or how to do it. 

That society may be permanent, similar 
characters must come together. 

Unlike and dissimilar characters can no 
more be united, than atomic particles, whic) 
are unlike and dissimilar and which har 
no affinity, can be made into a solid. 

Adhesion is to the mental world what eo 
hesion is to the physical. Particles of won 
and stone will not unite, but wood with 
wood, and stone with stone, gold with gold 
and diamond with diamond. 

A city or village, state or natior, a sect, 
party or association, of unlike character, 
will soon dissever and crumble to pieces,— 

This age will be distinguished for the col- 
lection of like characters, 

Investigation and freedom of thought has 
shown that many now assvciated are not 
united by the spirit of love. Hence there 
must needs precede the final unity, a gen- 
eral agitation—a kind of Huidity, or individ. 
ualizing—an atomizing, and in the midst of 
this seeming chaos, the principles of eternal 
Right will be reared — perhaps embodied, 
incarnated: and the spirit of God wil! brood 
over the deep, similar characters will be at. 
tracted, and like minds will be collected, a 
new mental world will appear, bright and 
beautiful.-- Herald of Progression. 


This noble and humane cause which 
has done so much of Jate for the eleva- 
tion, and restoration of the fallen child- 
ren of earth, we regret to say, is fast 
being sacrificed upon the glutted altar 
of the mammon of the age—is fast turn- 
ing into the great stream of seductive 
pollution which is poisoning every chris 
tian reform of the day, and impruegna 
ing every stream of pure philanthropy 
with the sickening waters of selfishness, 
party strife ond avarice. 

While spending an evening at TLow- 
ell a few weeks since, we went to hear 
that celebrated champion of temper- 
ance. J. B. Gough who was lecturing in 
that city ; and to our surprise, at the 
very portals ofthe sanctuary professed: 
ly dedicated to God and humanity stood 
the ‘ golden calf,’’ in the shape of * 12 

1-2 cents admi'tance.”? What consis. 
tency! A virtual prohibition put upon 
the poor inebriate, from hearing the 
sad experience of his brotheres deg- 
radation, and his glorious return to the 
path of sobriety and happiness The 
cloquent appeals, warning reproofs,and 
cheering invitations of J. B. Gough, to 
the poor victims of dissipation all saert 
| ficed forthe paltry sum of ** 121-2 e’ts” 
The principles of temperance with ifs 
inumerous blessings, virtne, health and 
hanpiness—‘' The bread of life ’’ offer 
ed for sale at ‘612 1-2 cents” to him 
who has spent the last farthing for rem 
Whose family is hungry for bread, and 
clothes to protect ther 
emaciated bodies. And this merely to 
cancel a debt that is or may be incurred 
by temperance societies, composed of 
the wealth, influence and aristocracy of 
Lowel’. Boston, or New York—thove 
men perhaps who filled their coffers by 
selliny out the ‘deadly poison,’ and 
now ask the victims of their unfeeling 
avarice to buy back the privileges, 
health, and happiness of which they 
have robbed them. Shame on _ such 
conduct,—such temperance and philan- 
thropy too, willbe but a bye-word and 
hissing sound.— Voice of Industry. 


destitute of 


Flanging for Attempt to Murder.—The 
true character of the institution of slave- 
ry may be learned in part from the cruel 
and sanguinary laws which are required 
to sustain it. Colored men, free or slave, 
are kept crushed by the certainty o 
DEATH for every offence, and the con- 
stant liability to suffer the penalty from 
prejudice and unfair trials, even when 
found not guilty. A late New York pa 
per says: 

‘ William Smith, the free negro man 
whowas found guilty by the jury for 
the attempt to kill William Frethy, ® 
white man, mate of the brig Calisto, ™ 
February last, was sentended yesterday 
by Judge Baker, to be hung on the 22d 
day of August next Afler receiving 
the sentence of death, and on bis way to 
the jail, in custody of the sheriff, he 
asked the question, “ Why did the judge 
put off the time of execution so long?” 


Art of Floating.—Any human being 
who will have the presence of mind te 
clasp the hands behind the back, and 
turn the face towards the zenith, may 
float at ease, and in perfect safety, 1” 
tolerable still water—ay, and sleep there, 
no matter how long. If, not knowing 
how to swim, you would escape drown- 
ing when you find yourself in deep 
water, you have only to consider your 
self an empty pitcher; let your mout 
and nose, not the top part of your: heavy 
hend, be the highest part of you, a” 
vou ure safe; but thrust up one of your 
bony hands, and down you go—turuing 
up the handle tips over the pitcher. 
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